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PON any undue miſcarriage in our ſea 

or land ſervice, every man's love of ju- 
ſtice, and regard for the public intereſt, 
will lead him to wiſh, that whereſoever 
the fault lay, there may fall the public 
cenſure and diſgrace : - That the innocent 
may not lufſer, and that the guilty may 
not eſcape. If a meaſure have been orig 
nally wrong and ill concerted, or was in it- 
ſelf too hazardous or impracticable; and 


we lay upon the commander the blame of 
not having ſucceeded in it, we may loſe a 
good general, and retain a bad miniſter. If, 
on the other hand the meaſure, as origi- 
nally planned, was right and proper, and 
we blame the miniſter, becauſe the general 
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miſbehaved in the execution, in that caſe we 


may loſe a good minifter, and retain a bad 
commander. Every honeſt man mutt ce, 
that the public intereſt is much concerned 


in the making this neceſſary diſtinction. 


The conduct of all oppofitions is a little 
different. In every miſcarriage, their in- 
variable rule of practice has been to juſtify 
the commander, and to lay the blame on the 
miniſter, And the reaſon is manifeſt, The 
leaders in an oppoſition don't want to be 
generals or admirals, but miniſters : the 
diſgracing of a commander therefore does 
not anſwer their purpoſe ; it rather ſtreng- 
thens an adminiſtration, and ſets their com- 


petitors ſo much farther off their aim. 


Far from feeling therefore any concert: 
for their country, and expreſſing a juſt re- 
ſentment at any miſconduct in the com- 


manders ; 


„ 
manders; they hold themſelves rather ob- 
liged to them for diſgracing the ſervice; 
and furniſhing them with a freſh ground 


of attack upon their rivals, 


Upon the miſcarriage at Carthagena, in 


the year 1741, the popular clamour, and 


the cry of oppoſition was againſt the mini- 


ſters: who, they ſaid, had flarved the war, 
and tied up the hands of the commanders. 


It appeared afterwards, from their own let- 


ters, which Vernon publiſhed, that the 
leaders in oppoſition knew at the time the 
falſchood of this charge. But it ſerved 
their purpoſe to give it out; and the peo- 


ple were made to believe it. 


Upon Admiral Byng's miſbehaviour at 
the opening, of the laſt war, the oppoſition 


of that time took the part of the Admiral: 


and threw the whole blame upon the miniſter 
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at home. They condemned the admini. 
ſtration for not ſending out a greater force; 
and yet juſtified the Admiral, who kept 
himſelf and one half of that force out of the 
action; and left Mr. Weſt with the other 
half to fight the whole of the French, 
The reader will recolle& that Mr. Pitt told 
the Houſe, in his own favourite and abſurd 
idiom, he found no criminality in Mr. Byn:. 
And why ſhould he? Mr. Pitt did not 
to be a ſea- commander; his aim was at e 
Duke of Newcaſtle, 2nd at the firſt Lold 
of the Admiralty. He therefore could not 
be angry with Mr. Byng, who gave him 
ſo good a chance for over- ſetting them. 


Mr. Pitt himſelf, when be came to be 
miniſter, upon the miſconduR at Rochſort, 
experienced ſomething of the ſame kind. 
But as the Newcaſtle party had, as he ſaid, 
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lent him their majority, the oppoſition was 
too feeble to make head againſt him. 


If this reaſoning be juſt, and the 
reader ſee the neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween the different functions of the miniſter 
and the commander, I think the following 
rule will enable him to judge upon the me- 
rits of each. If in projecting any diſtant 
expedition, a miniſter ſhall have formed a 
good and proper plan, and furniſhed a ſuf. 
ficient force for the execution of it, he has 


diſcharged his part, and done all that is in» 
cumbent upon him. The manner of mak- 


ing uſe of that force, and of carrying the 
plan into execution, that lies with the com- 
mander. 


Let us carry this rule in our minds, and 
reflect upon the meaſures planned at home, 


and 


1 


and the operations of our generals in Ame- 
rica. 


At the time when Lord George Ger- 
maine became ſecretary, the Britiſh intereſt 
in America was at its loweſt ebb. A rebel- 
lion had for ſome years been goin g on there, 
without any effectual meaſures having been 
taken to ſuppreſs it- Our troops had been 
ſuffered for a year together to be inglori- 
ouſly pent up in Boſton; and at length to 
be ſtill more ingloriouſly driven out of 1t, 


The whole American empire was reduced to 
Halifax and Quebec. St. John's and Fort 


Chambly had been taken, and all the re- 
gular forces made priſoners. Montreal and 
the reſt of Canada was in the poſſeſſion of 
the rebels; and Quebec itſelf was beſieged; 
without any regular troops, and with only 
townſmen and ſailors to defend it. Here in 
England we had the greateſt reaſon to think 

that 
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8 
that it was taken: and it was at laſt ſaved 
by little leſs than a miracle. 


In this low ſtate of our affairs, Lord 
George Germaine took the ſeals; and 
gave a vigour to our councils unknown 
to them before. By engaging a large 
body of foreign troops, and {cnding the 
earlieſt ſuccour up the river St, Law- 
rence, the whole of Canada was reco- 
vered, a fleet was built at St. John's, 
and the rebels were beaten from off the 
lakes. 


General Howe then, for the firſt time, 
began to look the enemy in the face; and 
well he might : at the head of between 
twenty and thirty thouſand men, and at- 
tended by a great fleet, he was enabled to 
land on Long-Ifland,-with a force ſuperior 


in number, and much more in difcipline, 


to 
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to that which oppoſed him. By a juſt 
diſpoſition, the out-poſts were all forced; 
ten thouſand of the rebels, as the General 
himſelf counts them, were defeated 5 be. 
ſide the killed, wounded, and drowned, 
eleven hundred of them were made priſo- 
ners, and the reſt fled with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation into the lines, purſued by the 
victors cloſe up to their trenches, Filled 
with all the ardour of ſucceſs, the troops 
would inſtantly have entered their camp, 
when the General thought he had, for 
that day at leaſt, done the rebel army da- 
mage enough; and choſe to give them 
time to recover from their fright. See 
his own account of this affair. As ſoon 
as theſe corps had paſſed the heights, they 
halted, for the ſoldiers to take a- little re- 
freſhment 3 after which the march was 
continued, and about half an hour after 
eight o'clock, having got to Bedford, in 

2 the 


1 
the rear of the enemy's left, the attack 


was commenced by the light- infantry and 


light-dragoons, upon large bodies of the 


rebels, having cannon, who were quitting 
the woody heights before-mentioned, to 
return to their lines, upon diſcovering the 
march of the army ; inſtead of which they 
were driven back, and the army ſtill mo- 
ving on to gain the enemy's rear, the 
grenadiers and 33d regiment being in front 
of the column, ſoon approached within 
muſquet-ſhot of the enemy's lines at 
Brooklyn: from whence theſe battalions, 
without regard to the fire of cannon and 
{mall arms upon them, purſued numbers 
of the rebels that were retiring from the 
heights, ſo cloſe to - their principal re- 
doubt, and with ſuch eagerneſs to attack 
it by ſtorm, that it required repeated or- 
ders to prevail upon them to defift from 
the attempt, Had they been permitted to 
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go on, it is my opinion they would have 1 
he 


0 


carried the redoubt; but as it was apps. 


rent the lines muſt have been ours at a 


very cheap rate by regular approaches, 1 Ns 

| would not riſque the loſs that might have _ 
| been ſuſtained in the aſſault, and ordered N 
; them back to a hollow way, in the front of ther 
the works, out of the reach of muſquetry. dete: 

| tren 


toric 
Can the reader wonder, that the troops 


were thus eager for the attack, and that 


it required repeated orders to prevail upon 1 
them to deſiſt, when the General himſelf wh 
fs beh! 
was of opinion, and every other man 
. . ert. 
plainly ſaw, that the lines muſt have 3 
had 
been forced, and the whole rebe! ariny | 
ne 
| taken or deſtroyed ? 
| lieg 
: ; Kin 
Even without any previous defeat, the ar- 0 
0 . * y 
my wiuch attacks another in their trenches, [ 
: u. 
is generally thought to have the advantage. 
P 
The 


E 3 
The confidence inſpired by the marching 


to attack, and the conſciouſneſs in the 


defenders of their not being able to meet 
their enemy upon equal terms, generally 
gives the victory to the aſſallants. But 
8 there 1s ſcarce an inſtance to be found, of a 
deſcated army precipitately flying into their 
trenches, ever defending them againſt a vic- 


torious army of near double their number, 


The French generals aſcribed their lo- 
fing the battle of Turin to their ſtaying 


I 

: behind their lines; Prince Eugene had 
: certainly never won it, if, when he 
: hal got up to them, he had delayed 


the attack, and had thought only of be- 
leging them with regular approaches, 
King William loſt the battle of Landen 
by truſting to his lines, which Marſhal 
Luzemburgh attacked as ſoon as he came 
up to them, without giving him time 
B 2 to 
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to croſs the river in the night and eſcape 


him. 


Had the commander in chief choſen to 
follow the judgment of the other gene- 
rals, and ſtormed the lines, the rebel ar: 
m was at their mercy, and the war 
would have been at an end. The terror 
of the foreign troops was then freth; 
and operated in its full force; and che 


rebels never would have got mcn to 
enliſt in another army to oppoſe them. 
Was it the fault of the minifters at 
home, that the rebellion was not brought 


to ſo happy a period? 


We readily allow the merit of all the 
diſpoſitions made for coming at the re- 
bel camp, and that the loſs of between 
three and four hundred men was as lit 
tle as could be expected, in the diſlod- 
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ging of ten thouſand from their ſeveral 


out-poſts, and driving them with precipi- 
tation into their lines. But to little pur- 
poſe ſurely was there any loſs at all in- 
curred, in order to force their way up to 
their camp, if we were to do nothing 


when we came there. 


The General himſelf tells us, that 
his troops approached within muſquet- 
ſhot of the lines; and, without regarding 
the fire of the cannon and {mall arms, 
purſued numbers of the rebels ſo cloſe 
to their principal redoubt, as to be in 
the utmoſt eagerneſs to ſtorm it, and 
nothing but his repeated orders could 
prevail with them to defiſt. The dan- 
ger of the approach therefore was alrea- 
Uy overcome: the rehels had tried the 
fire of their cannon and muſquetry with- 
out effect: the army were cloſe at the 


2 heels 
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heels of the runaways; the end of all I 


the former attacks was anſwered; when Fc 

a ſudden ſtop was put to the crown- © 

ing victory which lay before them. Ic 
Was it the miniſter that ſuggeſted the 

giving up all theſe advantages, by cal- {1 

ling off the troops in the midft of vic- t 

tory, and the hiding them in a hollow- t 


way, out of the reach of muſquet-ſhot ? 
and then, after two days delay, delibe- 


rately opening trenches at fix hundred 


yards diſtance ? 


From this flow and ſolemn prepara- 
tion we might think, that theſe lines 
were as ſtrong as thoſe of Donawert; 

which yet the Duke of Malborough 
| ſtormed the lame evening that he came 


up to them. But did we ever hear 


of a great and victorions army's being 


ſtopped 


L 131 
ſtopped in the midſt of conqueſt, for 


forming regular approaches againſt the 
ditch of a line, which was three miles 
long, and only three or four feet deep ? 
Did not the rebel fugitives run over the 
ditch and breaſt-work, wherever their pur- 
ſuers ſuftered them? and could not Britiſh 
troops as eaſily have followed them? Were 
theſe lines guarded by any ſuch rocky pre- 
cipices, as thoſe which the Heſſians ftor- 
med at fort Waſhington? Had the re- 
doubt, for which the ſucceſs of twenty 
thouſand victors was fiopped, a tenth 
part of the ſtrength that nature and art 
had given to fort Montgomery ? which 
yet General Clinton ſtormed, with one 
quarter of that number; and availing 
himſelf of the terror ſtruck by his ha- 
ving driven in all their out poſts, took 
by a coup de main, without loſing three 
minutes upon regular approaches, 


But 
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But the General would not riſk the loſs 
that might have been ſuſtained in the aſſault, 
Twice has this gentleman, with his forward 
movements, led us to ſuppoſe, that he was 
going to attack the rebel army in their 


camp. He therefore would have us believe, 
that, without any previous defeat, their ar- 
my being entire, and ſtanding behind their 
lines, that even in that ſtate they might be 
aſſaulted and forced. He found, however, 
no part of the camp that was vulnerable, 


and came back again. Had either of theſe 


forward movements againſt the enemy, with 


which the General opened and cloſed the 


laſt campaign, taken place, and been at- 


tended, as he hoped, with the ſucceſs due to 
the ſpirit and activity of his Majeſty's troops, 
yet he could not expect to force the lines, 
without conſiderable loſs. Nor, did he 
here chuſe to make trial of the method, 


ſo perfectly new in the modern art of war, 
of 


BF 
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9 
of opening trenches before an army, and be- 
ſieging their lines with regular approaches. 
But when ten thouſand of the rebel army 
in Long Iſland had been routed, and one- 
third of them, with their three generals, 
were killed, wounded, or taken ; and when 
the reſt of them were flying into ſwamps 
and ſeas to eſcape him, he then checks the 
ardor of his troops, and ſends repeated or- 
ders for them to defiſt, becauſe he would 


not riſk the loſs, that might have been 
ſuſtained in the aſſault. 


Here was a part of the rebel lines 
which was confeſſedly vulnerable: the 
General himſelf acknowledges it, and all 
the other officers ſaw it: but he did not 
chuſe then to aſſault it. The immediate 
forcing of their lines muſt have been 
the total ruin of the rebel army : but 
the General is unwilling to riſk the loſs 
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1 
that might have been ſuſtained in the af- 
fault, gives repeated orders to ſtop the 


purſuit, and after two days reſt, breaks 


ground and begins his regular approaches, 


] well know, that the ten thouſand 
men which were defeated, was not the 
whole of the rebel army; altho' the three 
generals who commanded them were all 
taken, yet that General Putnam with 
ſome few thouſands remained within the 
lines: but can it be imagined, that theſe 
wen, when they ſaw the far greater part 
of their army defeated, and precipitately 
fving into the lines for ſhelter, with 
the victors at their heels, and many of 
the fugitives, without ſtaying to defend 
the lines, running a mile farther down 
to their boats in the ſca, could it be ſup- * 
poled, that the minds of theſe remain- 
ing rebels would be at caſe > and that 
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they would not in any degree partake 
of the general conſternation? Could the 


cannon have diſtinguiſhed between friends 


and foes, if the troops had been allowed 
to enter the lines along with the run- 


aways. 


Whoſe lives they were that we were 
thus tender of, cannot be known: but 
of this we may be very fure; that the 
loſs of a hundred men, which other ge- 
nerals thought would be the greateſt they 


could ſuſtain in forcing the camp; and 


that the putting an end to the war, by 
the deletion of the rebel army, would 
have been the ſaving of ten thouſand 


brave men's lives, which have been loſt 


by protracting it, 


But it was apparent, we are told, that 
the lines muſt have been ours at a4 very 


Ca cheap__ 


N 20 * 4 
4 rate I regular approaches.—Doubt. 
leſs rhey would be ſo.— But could it be 
ſuppoſed, that the defeated army's fears 
would not be as quick- ſighted to dif- 
cern their danger, as the victor General's 
hopes in his deliberate precautions? Cheap 
therefore as the rate was, et which he 
propoſed to gain the lines by regular ap- 
proaches, they helped him to a much 
cheaper one: and that was, to move off 
and leave them to him. Was it poſli- 
ble not to expect this? Had the army 
been ſo long in Staten-Ifland, and not 
known the common market-ferry from 
Brooklyn to New-York ? Were not the 
fame boats, which carried the rebel army 
from New-York to Long-Ifland, lying 
ready to bring them back from Long- 
Iſland to New-York ? Had the Admire! 
deſtroyed any one of them? Could they 
with for more than three days leiſure, 


to 
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to collect and add to them all the veſ- 


{els in New-York, and the adjacent places, 
to carry them off? Could he think, that 
they would not exert their utmoſt dili- 
gence to ſave themſelves from the deftruc- 


tion which they hourly expected: 


Inſtances do not often occur, of a 
general's vigilance being thus eluded. 
And we may juſtly wonder, chat a whole 
army of twelve or fourteen thouſand men, 
with almoſt all their baggage, and ſtores, 
ſhould move off, acroſs an arm of the 
ſca twelve hundred yards over, without 


the General or Admiral's knowing any 


thing of the matter; that their very 
centinels, to ſay nothing of their ar- 
tillery, ſhould be drawn off, and our 
advanced centinels give no notice of it. 


There are, indeed, who ſay——But let 


others write what they hear —— I would 


confine myſelf to the General's own ac- 
count of his ſuffering them thus to eſcape, 
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From the ftile and ſentiments of this till 
letter, and the conduct of this whole cam- the 
paign, the great misfortune ſeems to have hir 
been an apprehenſion, that the art of war, Ge 


and the office of a general, conſiſted, not ſo 
nuch in routing and taking the enemy's 
army, as in getting the ground tley 
fiood on. If they would but quit that, bi 
they were always {uticred to go off to 


in 
any other, where they pleaſed, I may c 
; : atte 
hereafter illuſtrate this, in the inſtances 
5 ; _ the 
of the landing on the iſland of New— | 
. | the 
York:* And in the halting the army, and , 
. | . s 10 
ſuſpending the attack at the White-Plains, 
Without entering into anecdotes, of which many might be recite, tun 
the reader need only look upon the map, and ſee this matter with his 
den eyes, The landing, we are told, was at Kepp's Bay, three miles On 
to the north of New-York ; and the troops immediately marched up, 
and took poſſeſſion of the uigh grounds before them. From thence they cua 
had a full view acroſs the iſland to the North River, over an open plain 
ot leis than two miles, without woods or hedges to intercept theilt 
view. The rebels had thrown vp entrenchments all round the iſiand, wit 
but at New-York they had two ſtrong reduubts; which, with the cn- 
trenchments to the ſouth of Kepp's Bay, required ſeveral thouiand ver 
men. Theſe muſt all have paſſad through the valley underneath, in the 
view of our troops, in order to retreat to the reſt of their army to the 5 
northward. The preſenting to an enemy the flank of a line of march mg 
has always been reckoned a very dangerous movement: but, if the oh- 
ject propoſed be to get poſſeſſion of the ground they ſtood on, there can 
then be no reaſon for intercepting them: and the more eaſily they are bawir 
allowed to go off, the ſooner is the end obtained. Is it poſlible to ac- rebel 
count for the troops remaining on the heights, and ſeeing the Ame- .. © 
ricans quietly march away along the valley underneath, upon any other; theſe 
principle? In the evening (after the three laßt regiments had paſſed 6) hund 
the army occupied, we re told, the whole breadth of the ifland, from thou! 
Bloomingdale to Horenhook; and the General had the ſati far, ů they 


bawin £ 0 


18 
till the enemy was moved off. Should 
the reader think this a mere ſurmiſe, let 


him read only the manner in which the 


General and Admiral both relate it. 


« As it was apparent the lines muſt 
have been ours at a very cheap rate by 
regular approaches, I would not riſque 
the loſs that might have been ſuſtained 
in the aſſault;“ and agreeably hereto, he 
afterwards tells us, In the evening of 
the 27th, the army encamped in front of 
the enemy's work. On the 28th, at night, 
broke ground at fix hundred yards diſ- 
tant from a redoubt upon their left; and 
on the 29th, at night, the rebels eva- 
cuated their intrenchments, near Redhook, 
with the utmoſt ſilence, and quitted Go- 
vernor's-Ifland the following evening, leav- 


ing their cannon and a quantity of ſtores 


baving the city of New-Yerk in bis pefſeſſion. After kaving ſuffered the 
rebels to <ſcape out of one if)and, it might have been hoped, that dou- 
ble care would have been uſed to ſecure them in the next. Under 
theſe circumſiances, is it poſſible to account for dur making only thr-e 
hundred priſoners F Could we poſſibly have eſcaped the taking as many 
thouſand ; if it lad not been apparent, they would leave us the ground 


they ſtood on, ard bet their [ines ard en;rencbments at a wiry cheap rate = 


would be 645: ; 
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( 44 ) 
im all their works. At day-break, on the 


zoth, their flight was diſcovered, and the 


picquets of the line took poſſeſſion.” Not 
a word is ſaid of the manner of their 
making this eſcape, or of the cauſe of 
the General's ſuffering it: but upon their 
flight being diſcovered, the picquets took 
poſſeſſion of the lines ; and that it ſeems 


was all which was wanted: 


One of the greateſt military achieve. 
ments of the Prince of Parma's life, was 


his conveying his army acroſs the Sein, 


aſter being ſhut up by the French in a 
peninſula of that river. No victory was 
more celebrated at the time, or thought 
more glorious to him; and nothing ever 
happened more mortifying to Henry the 
Fourth, than the ſuffering him thus to 
eſcape. But our ſea and land comman- 
ders ſuffer a beaten army, inſtead of a 
viclorious one, to ferry over an arm of 
the ſea, without making any the leaſt apo- 
logy. The General having at his own 


2 


cheap rate gotten poſſeſſion of the lines, 


he ſeems quite at eaſe; and, far from expref- 

he ſing any mortiſication at their eſcape, treats 

n their flight out of the iſland as rather a 

1 matter of triumph. 

of | 

25 The noble Admiral's account runs in much 1 

* the ſame ſtrain, Being informed by Ge- 1 

= neral Howe of his intention to advance that 1 | 
night to the enemy's lines, and of his 

e. wiſhes, that ſome diverſion might be at- 15 

45 tempted by the ſhips on this fide, I gave | 

n, direction to Sir Peter Parker for proceeding ö 

a higher up in the channel towards the town I 

23 of New-York next morning, with the If 

at Afia, Renown, Preſton, Roebuck, and Re- = 

er pulſe; and to keep thoſe ſhips in readineſs I 

1 for being employed, as occaſion might re- 14 

to quire ; but the wind veering to the north- I 

1- Ward ſoon after the break of day, the ſhips [i 

A could not be moved up to the diſtance pro- 1 

of D poſed; | 1 [ 

ys 

10 


26 


poſed; therefore when the corps under Ge- 


neral Grant, forming the left column of 


the army, were ſeen to be engaged with the 
enemy in the morning, the Roebuck, Cap- 
tain Hammond, leading the detached ſqua- 
dron, was the only ſhip that could fetch 
high enough to the northward, to exchange a 
few random ſhot with the battery on Red- 
Hook; and the ebb making ſtrongly down 
the river ſoon after, I ordered the ſignal to 


be ſhewn for the ſquadron to anchor, 


« On the night of the 29th, the rebels 
abandoned all their poſts and works - on 
Long-Ifland, and retired with great preci- 
pitation acroſs the eaſt river to the town of 


New-York.” 


If a crow had fled over the paſſage, could 
he have ſpoken of it with a calmer indiffe- 


rence ? 


2 "I Be 


(27) 


The reader will obſerve, that the jour- 


nal of the fleet's proceedings ends on the 


26th : whether, and which way the wind 
veered during the three following days, is 
not ſaid. All which we, at this diſtance, can 
know, is, if the tide of ebb made it ne- 


ceflary to caſt anchor, to prevent the ſhips 


being carried down; that in thoſe three days 
there were ſix tides of flood to carry them 


up. 


The rebel intrenchments at Red-Hook 
made one of their ſtrongeſt poſts: being in- 
tended to guard the right flank of the lines. 


And the order of the General's narration may 


lead us to think, that the evacuation of this 
poſt was made previous to their other mo- 
tions. If ſo, it was a clear indication of 


their intention to abandon all the reſt, 


D 2 How 


E 

How this evacuation was effected; whe- 
ther by an embarkation in veſſels there, or 
by a march to thoſe at Brooklyn, is not ſaid. 
Bat in either caſe the profound ſecrecy of it 
ſeems equally myſterious. The ſhips lay 
nearly within cannon- ſhot: and it may be 
thought that in a moonlight night, the 
break of the water, and the motion of the ſail; 


could not have been unperceiyed. 


But the diſcovery, we are told, of the 
evacuation of the works was made all at the 
ſame time. The reader will think what an 
amazing embarkation this mnſt have been: 
but let bim not compare the pompousaccount 
of our iſt, 2d, and 3d diviſion in going to 

the Iſland, with the perfect ſilence of this 
embarkation from 1 its 


This very great tranſportation muſt ap- 
pear ſtill greater; if, beſide the troops, they 
| took 


Ad mM», 


at" _ 
took their cannon and ſtores along with 
them. But the letter tells us, that the re- 
bels quitted their entrenchments near Red- 
Hook, &c. leaving their cannon, and a 
quantity of ſtores, in all their works. A 
quantity of ftores may mean a part of the 
ſtores ; and there were ſome French cheſts 
of medicines, and other things found in them, 
beſide the iron ſhot and tools ſo particularly 
enumerated. But the expreſſion, leaving 
their cannon in all their works, manifeſtly 


Jeads us to conclude, that they did not take 
any away. 


: 


If this was the caſe, and we look to the liſt 


of the cannon taken, in what a contemptible 


light muſt all theſe lines, redoubts, and bat- 
teries appear. The braſs pieces were taken 
in the rout of the 26th. From that day 
therefore to the 29th, a great army, with 
forty pieces of artillery, beſide their field 


equi- 
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equipage, attended by a fleet carrying many Sl 
hundred guns, are all ſtopp'd in the full ca- that 
reer of victory, and kept in awe for three lines 
days together, by lines, redoubts, and bat- _ 
teries of three miles extent, containing all of piec 
them put together only twenty- ſix pieces of poſe 
iron ordnance, thei: 
the? 

The rebel account of this affair may per- wit 
haps relieve the reader's aſtoniſhment, Ac- ber 
cording to that, they did leave the cannon gre 


in Governor's-Iſland: and ſo did we leave it 
too: till the rebels at New-York had time 
to recover their fright ; and ſome days after, cel 


finding that we did not chuſe to take it, ſent 


off their boats, and brought away all the we 
141 

uſoſul part of it to New- Vork.“ tha 
TO! 

Should cel 

Two days after Governoy's-Ifland had been aban- th 
doned by our people, which lay much expoſed to the oy 
enemy, the train went and brought off every thing, Foy 


through a heavy fire from their batteries on Long- 
Iſland, 


29 


Should any ſtill think it impoſſible, but 


that in all that extent of Iſland- batteries, 


lines, and redoubts, there muſt have been a 


much greater number than only twenty-ſix 


pieces of ordnance, ſuch perſons muſt ſup- 
poſe, that this expreſſion of their leaving 
their cannon in all tlieir works, means that 


they carried off the chief part of it along 


with them: and conſequently, that the num- 


ber of veflels muſt have been ſo much the 


greater, 


All theſe various movements, ne- 


ceflarily attending the retreat and embark- 


land, and the men of war, which had by this time 
hauled up nearer the town, It is very extraordinary, 
that the enemy let forty-eight hours elapſe, without 
going on the iſland, after we had evacuated, It was 
certainly a lucky circumſtance for us, for had we left 
the cannon there, which were ſome of the beſt we had, 
it muſt have been felt. Extract of the New-York ac- 
count of the battle, Dated Boſton, Sept. 19. 


ment 


TR 


ment of ten or twelve thouſand men, with 
the beſt part of their cannon, baggage and 
ſtores, were performed, without any the 
leaſt interruption from either army or fleet, 
which lay ſo near: and that too on the very 


night of a full-moon. 


I do not however put the dilemma, 
Either the ſhips, on one of the foregoing 
days, could have puſhed up beyond 
the ferry, and prevented that vaſt tranſ- 
portation ; or, they could not; becaul: 
I ſuppoſe, that the batteries on the two 
ſhores, and on Governor's-Iſland, rendered 
it impracticable. But then the General 
could not but know this. And the public 
might have expected, that he would have 
preſſed the enemy ſo much the more, and 
given them no time to eſcape from him at 
land; ſince he knew that he could not in- 


tercept 


( 33 ) 


tercept their paſſage at c. Moſt men 
would have thought it neceſſary to make 
ſome apology for the having let them 


thus get away for want of it. The letter, 


however, does not intimate the leaſt appre- 
henſion of that kind. Far from hinting any 
apology, it expreſſes the moſt joyful felf- 
complacency and public gratulation. He 
had gained his point at even a cheaper rate 
than he propoſed. The army, after three 


days waiting for them, had got the lines: 


the rebels indeed, after three days ſweating 
for them, had got their lives: but the Ge- 
neral's prophecy was fulfilled, and e lines 


were ours, The nation ſurely need not 


repent the having put this gentleman at 
the head of an American eſtabliſhment for 
fifty- four thouſand troops, attended with 
ninety-fix ſhips of war, after ſo very noble 
an acquiſition. 


F * 


III.. 


Many gentlemen can't eaſily turn to an 
old Gazette, and I have therefore printed 
this at large, omitting only the particulars 
of the rebel priſoners, and the names of 
our own killed and wounded, which can- 
not be material. 


THE 
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THE LONDON GAZETTE 
EXTRAORDINARY. 


Whitehall, October 16, 1776. 

« THIS morning Major Cuyler, firſt 
Aid de Camp to the Honourable General 
Howe, arrived with the following letter 
from General Howe to Lord George Ger- 


maine. 
Camp at Newtown, Long Iſland, Sep. 3, 776. 


« Mx Lonp, 

« On the 22d of laſt month, in the 
morning, the Britiſh, with Colonel Donop's 
corps of Chaſſeurs and Heſſian Grenadiers, 
diſembarked near Utrecht on Long Ifland 
without oppoſition, the whole being landed, 
with forty pieces of cannon, in two hours 
and a half, under the direction of Commo- 
dore Hotham ; Lieutenant-Genera] Clin- 

E 2 ton 


— 


(„ 
ton commanding the firſt diviſion of the 


troops. 


The enemy had only ſmall parties on 

che coaſt, who, upon the approach of the 
boats, retired to the woody heights, com- 
manding a principal paſs on the road from 
Flatbuſh to their works at Brooklyn. Lord 
Cornwallis was immediately detached to 
Flatbuſh with the reſerve, two battalions of 
light- infantry, and Colonel Donop's corps, 
with fix field-pieces, having orders not to 
riſk an attack upon the paſs if he ſhould find 
it. occupied; which proving to be the caſc, 

is Lordſhip took poſt in the village, and 
de army extended from the ferry at the 
Narrows, through Utrecht and Graveſend, 
ta the village at Flatland. 


On the 25th, Lieutenant-general de 
en with two brigades of Hefſhans 


from 


he 


C 3 

from Staten-Iſland, joined the army, leav- 
ing one brigade of his troops, a detachment 
of the 14th regiment from Virginia, ſome 
convaleſcents and recruits, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-colonel Dalrymple, for 


the ſecurity of that iſland. 


« On the 26th, Lieutenant-general de 
Heiſter took poſt at Flatbuſh, and in the 
evening Lord Cornwallis with the Britiſh 
drew off to Flatland. About nine o'clock 
the ſame night, the van of the army, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-general Clinton, 
conſiſting of the light-dragoons and brigade 
of light. infantry, the reſerve, under the 


command of Lord Cornwallis, except the 


42d regiment, which was poſted to the left 
of the Heſſians, the iſt brigade and the 7iſt 
regiment, with 14 field- pieces, began to 


move from Flatland, acroſs the country 


through the aew lots, to ſeize a paſs in the 
heights, 


* 
heigots, extending from eaſt to weſt along 
the middle of the iſland, and about three 
miles from Bedford on the road to Jamaica, 


in order to turn the enemy's left, poſted at 
Flatbuſh. 


« General Clinton being arrived within 
half a mile of the paſs, about two hours be- 
fore day-break, halted, and ſettled his diſ- 
poſition forthe attack. One of his patrols, 
falling in with a patrol of the enemy's of- 
 ficers, took them; and the General learning 
from their information, that the rebels had 
not occupied the paſs, detached a battalion 
of light-mfantry to ſecure it, and, adyancing 
with his corps upon the firſt 'appearance of 
day, poſſeſſed himſelf of the heights, with 
ſuch a diſpoſition as muſt have enſured ſuc- 
ceſs, had he found the enemy in force to op- 


pole him. | 
The 


8 
* The main body of the army, conſiſting 


of the guards, 2d, 34, and 5th brigades, 
with ten field-pieces, led by Lord Piercy, 


marched ſoon after General Clinton, and 


halted an hour before day in his rear. This 
column (the country not admitting of two 
columns of march) was followed by 'the 
49th regiment, with four medium 12 
pounders, and the baggage cloſed the rear 
with a ſeparate guard. 


& As ſoon as theſe corps had paſſed the 
heights, they halted for the ſoldiers to take a 
little refreſhment, after which the march was 
continued, and about half an hour after eight 
o'clock, having got to Bedford, in the rear 
of the enemy's left, the attack was com- 
menced by the light-infantry and light dra- 
goons upon large bodies of the rebels, hav- 
ing cannon, who were quitting the woody 


heights before-mentianed to return to their 
lines, 


— — — — © - — * 5 — — — 


6 
limes, upon diſcovering the march of the 
army; inſtead of which they were drove 
back, and the army ſtill moving on to gain 
the enemy's rear, the grenadiers and 33d re- 
giment being in front of the column, ſoon 
approached within muſquet ſhot of the ene- 
my's lines at Brooklyn, from whence theic 
battalions, without regarding the fire of 
cannon and ſmall arms upon them, purſued 
numbers of the rebels that were retiring from 
the heights ſo cloſe to their principal re- 
doubt, and with ſuch eagerneſs to attack it 
by ſtorm, that it required repeated orders to 


prevail upon them to deſiſt from the attempt. 


Had they been permitted to go on, it is my 
opinion they would have carried the redoubt ; 
but as it was apparent the lines muſt have 
been ours at a very cheap rate by regular 
approaches, I would not riſk the loſs that 
might have been ſuſtained in the aſſault, 


and ordered them back to a hollow way, 
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in the front of the works, out of the reach 
of muſquetry. | 


Lieutenant general de Heiſter began, 
ſoon ter day- break, to cannonade the ene- 
my in his front, and, upon the apf ioach of 


our right, ordered Colonel Donop's corps 
to advance to the attack of the hill, follow- 
ing himſelf at the head of the brigades. The 


light - infantry about that time having been 
reinforced by the light company, the grena- 
dier company, and two other companies of 
the guards, who joined them with the great- 
eſt activity and ſpirit, had taken three pieces 
of cannon, and were warmly engaged with 
very ſuperior numbers in the woods, when, 
on the Heſſians advancing, the enemy gave 
way, and was entirely ronted in that 


quarter, 


« On the left, Major-General Grant, 
having the 4th and 6th brigades, the 42d 
F regiment, 


11 
it 
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regiment, and two companies of New- Vork 
provincials, raiſed by Governor Tryon in 
the {pring, advanced along the coaſt with 
ten pieces of cannon, to divert the enemy's 
attention from the left. About midnight, 
he fell i» with their advanced parties, and at 
day-break with a large corps, having cannon, 
and advantageouſly poſted, with whom 
there was ſkirmiſhing and a cannonade for 
{ome hours, until by the firing at Brooklyn, 


the rebels, ſuſpecting their retreat would 


be. cut off, made a movement to their right, 


in order to ſecure it acroſs a ſwamp and creck | 


that covered the right of their works ; but 
being met in their way by a part of the 24 
grenadiers, who were ſoon after ſupported 
by the 71 regiment, and General Grant's 
left coming up, they ſuffered conſiderably : 
numbers of them, however, did get into the 
moraſs, where many were ſuffocated or 
drowned. | 


& The 


; ( 43) 

The force the enemy dctached from the 
lines where Genera! Putnam commanded, 
was not leſs, from the beſt accounts I have 
had, that 10,000 men, who were under 
me orders of Major-general Sullivan, Bri- 
gadieftgenerals Lord Stirling and Udell. 
Their loſs is computed to be about 3300 


killed, wounded, priſoners, and drowned ; 


with five ſield- pieces and one howitzer 


taken. A return of the priſoners is in- 


cloſed, 


“ On the part of the King's troops, 
five officers and 56 non- commiſſioned of- 
ficers, and rank and file killed; 12 offi- 
ders and 245 non-commiſſioned officers, 
and rank and file, wounded; one officer 


and 20 grenadiers of the marines taken, 
by miſtaking them for the Heffians, 


F 2 „The 
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„The Heſfians had two privates killed, 


three officers, and 23 rank and file, wound. 
ed. The wounds are in general very flight. 
Lieutenant-colonel Monckton is ſhot thro' 


the body, but there is the n hope, 


of his recovery. 


„The behaviour of both officers and 
ſoldiers, Britiſh and Heſſians, was high!» 
to their honour. More determined cou- 
rage and ſteadineſs in troops have never 
been experienced, or a greater ardour to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves, as all thoſe who 


had an opportunity have amply evinced 
by their actions. | 


In the evening of the 27th, the army 
encamped in front of the enemy's works. 
On the 28th, at night, broke ground 600 
yards diſtant from a redoubt upon their leſt, 
and on the 29th, : at night, the rebels eva- 


2 cuated 


( 45 ) 
cuated their entrenchments, near Redhook, 
with the utmoſt ſilence, and quitted Go- 
vernor's-I{land the following evening, leav- 
ing their cannon and a quantity of ſtores 
in all their works. At day-break, on the 
3oth, their flight was diſcovered, the pic- 
quets of the line took poſſeſſion; and thoſe 
moſt advanced reached the ſhore oppoſite to 
New-York as their rear-guard was going 


over, and fired ſome ſhot among them. 


« The enemy is ſtill in poſſeſſion of the 
town and iſland of New-York, in force, 
and making demonſtration of 'oppoſing us 
in their works on both ſides of King's- 
bridge. 


The inhabitants of this iſland, many 
of whom have been forced into rebellion, 


have all ſubmitted, and are ready to take 


the oaths of allegiance. 
Mu 75 „This 


( 46 ) 
« This diſpatch will be delivered to yout 
Lordſhip by Major Cuyler, my firſt aid- 
de-camp, who I truſt will be able to give 


Four Lordſhip ſuch further information as 
may be required. 1 have the honour to 


be, &c. 
W. HOWE. 


« P. S. I have omitted to take notice, 
in its proper place, of a movement made 
by the King's ſhips towards the town on 
the 27th, at day-break, with a view of 
drawing off the attention of the enemy 
from our real deſign, which, I believe, ef- 
fectually anſwered the intended purpoſe. 


xc 


« Return of priſoners taken on Long- Nang, 
27th Auguſt, 1776. 


Generals 3 
Colonels _ 9 | — 3 


( 4 ) 


Brought over 6 


Lieutenant colonels — 4 
Majors — 
Captains — — 5 
Lieutenants — —_ 43 
Enſigns — — 11 
Adjutant — — 
Surgeons — — — 2 
Volunteers —— 2 
Pr ivates —.— — — 1 006 
Total 1096 


* Return of braſs and iron ordnance taken 

From the enemy in the engagement on the 

\ 25th of Auguſt, 1776, and found in their 
different redoubts on Long- land and Go- 
vernor”'s- Iſland, 


60 Camp at Newtown, Sept. 3, 1776. 


“ Braſs Ordnance, taken in the engage. 
ment 27th Auguſt, 1776. 1 five and-half- 
inch howitzer ; 4 fix-pounders ; 1 three. 
pounder. Total of the braſs ordnance, 6. 

_ «« Iron Ordnance, found in the different 
forts on Long-Ifland and Governor's- 
Ifland. 6 thirty-two pounders; 1 twenty- 
four-pounder; 4 eighteen pounders ; 2 

1 : twelve 


( 48. } 


twelve pounders; 2 nine pounders - 8 fix 


pounders 4-—2 three Pn dere. Total of 


iron ordnance, 26. | 

A quantity of ſhot, ſhells, ammunition. 
trenching tools, imall arms, a number of 
long Pikes, ammunition carts, and many 
other articles not at preſent aſcertained. 


x (Signed) 
W. HOWE, Commander in Chief. 


* Return of the Filled, wounded and miſſin”. 


„One lientenant colonel, 3 captains, 1 


lieutenant, 3 fer) eants, and 3 rank 5 
file, killed. 3 0 


« One lieutenant colonel, 3 captains, 9 
hentenants, 11 ſerjeants, 3 drummers, 251 
rank and file, wounded. 


«© One heutenant, 1 r {erjeant, 29 rank and 
file, miſſing.” - 


= Adniraly-Offe, Oc. 10, 1 1776, 
« Extract of a letter from Lord Vi count 
Howe, vice-admiral of the white, and com- 
nander i in che of his e $ Hibe in 
Neoriſi 
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North- America, to Mr. Stephens, dated 
on board the Eagle, off Bedlow's-Iſland, 
New-York, the 31/t of Auguſt, 1776. 


e On the 19th inſtant, Captain Parker 
in the Phoenix, with the Roſe, Captain 
Wallace, and Tryal armed ſchooner, Lieu- 
tenant Brown, taking advantage of a freſh 
caſterly wind, returned from the north- 
river through the fire of the enemy's ſe- 
veral batteries, and joined the fleet off Sta- 
ten-Ifland without any loſs. 


© The ſpirit and perſeverance of this 
ſmall ſquadron will be explained to their 


Lordſhip's by Captain Parker's journal. 


& General Howe giving me notice of 


his intention to make a deſcent in Grave- 
ſend-bay, on Long-Iſland, on the morn- 
ing of the 22d the neceſſary diſpoſition 

G Was 


was made, and ſeventy-five flat boats, with 


eleven batteaux, and two gallies, built for 


Lie 

the occaſion, were prepared for that ſer. 
VICE. 5 
co 
&« Phe command of the whole remain. ſer 


ed with Commodore Hotham. The Cap- I (x 
tains Parker, Wallace, and Dickſon, in 


to 
the Phoenix, Roſe, and Greyhound, with Fs 
the Thunder and Carcaſe bombs, under 
the direction of Colonel James, were ap- 
pointed to cover the landir g. br 


The flat boats, gallies, and three bat- 
teaux, manned from the ſhips of war, were 


formed into diviſions commanded reſpec- 


tively by the Captains Vandeput, Maſon, 
Curtis, Caldwell, Phipps, Caulfield, Up- 


pleby, and Duncan, and Lieutenant Reeve 


C 
of the Eagle. The reſt of the batteavrs : 
making a tenth diviſion, manned from tt f 


tran:- 


3 
tranſports, were under the conduct of 


Lieutenant Briſtow, an aſſiſtant agent. 


Farly in the morning of the 22d, the 
covering thips took their ſtations in Grave- 
ſend-Bay. The light-infantry, with the re- 
ſerve, to be firſt landed, forming a corps 
together of 4000 men, entered the boats 


at Staten-Ifland the ſame time. 


« The tranſports in which the ſeveral 
brigades compoſed the ſecond debarkation 
{about 5000 men) had been before embark- 
ed, were moved down and ſuitably arran- 
ved without the covering ſhips by eight 
o'clock. The firſt debarkation not meeting 
with any oppoſition, the ſecond ſucceeded 
immediately after; and the other tranſports, 
carrying the reſt of the troops, following 
the former in proper ſucceſſion. The whole 
forc2 then deftined for this ſervice, conſiſt- 
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ing of about 15,000 men, was landed be- 


fore noon. 


« On the diligence and utility of Captain 
Bourmaſter, and the other agents of the 
tranſports on that occaſion, too much com- 


mendation cannot be beſtowed. 


« On the 25th, an additional corps of 
Heſſian troops, under General Heifter, with 
their field artillery and baggage, were con- 
veyed over to Graveſend-Bay. 


„ Being informed the next day, by Ge- 
neral Howe, of his intentions to advance 
with the army that night to the enemy's 
lines, and of his wiſhes that ſome diverſion 
might be attempted by the ſhips on this 
fide, I gave direction to Sir Peter Parker 
tor proceeding higher up in the channel to- 
wards the town of New-York next morn- 


I ing, 


be- 


a 

ing, with the Aſia, Renown, Preſton, 
(Commodore Hotham embarked in the 
Phoenix, having been left to carry on. the 
ſervice in Graveſend-Bay) Roebuck and 
Repulſe, and to keep thoſe ſhips in readi- 
neſs. for being employed as occaſion might 
require; but the wind veering to the 
northward ſoon after the break of day, the 
ſhips could not be moved up to the diſtance 
propoſed; therefore When the corps under 
General Grant, forming the leſt column of 
the army, were ſeen to be engaged with the 
enemy in the morning, the Roebuck, Cap- 
tain Hamond, leading the detached ſqua- 
dron, was the only ſhip that could fetch 
high enough to the northward to exchange 
a few random ſhot with the battery on Red- 
Hook, and the ebb making ſtrongly down 
the river ſoon after, I ordered the fignal to 
be ſhewn for the ſquadron to anchor. 
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It wa Ibſerved, that as ſoon as dh. 
centre column of the army was ſeen to hav- 
turned the flank of the enemy's line oppoſed 
to General Grant, they immediately at- 
tempted to make their retreat within their 
works, but they ſuffered great loſs, both in 
the number killed and made priſoners. 


“On the night of the 2gth the rebels 
abandoned all their poſts and works on 
Long: Iſland, and retired with great preci- 


pitation acroſs the eaſt river to the town 
of New-York,” 


